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THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE. By Stuart Cuase. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1925. $2.50. 


Mr. Chase presents his indictment of our economic 
organization against the background of war time industrial 
efficiency. With 13,500,000 of our 40,000,000 potential 
workers “turned into warriors’—i.e., either in fighting 
units or in production of war supplies—the index of 
physical production rose from 112 in 1915 to 125 in 1918 
(the period 1911-13 taken as a base at 100). This 
achievement aroused high hopes of permanent gains in 
efficiency but all ideas of “reconstruction” were soon for- 
gotten. The great lesson was never really learned. 

Four main channels of waste are indicated: (1) pro- 
duction of unserviceable goods—harmful drugs, “super 
luxuries,” quackery, etc.; (2) unemployment in its vari- 
ous forms; (3) loss and leakage in the processes of 
production and distribution—over-equipment, duplication 
of services, restriction of output, faulty plant manage- 
ment, lack of cost accounting and research, etc.; (4) 
destruction of natural resources—coal, water power, oil, 
timber and the rest. 

The book contains an invaluable collection of material 
presented in usable form. The author has not been con- 
tent to deal with objective social waste, but has essayed 
an analysis of human wants and certain criteria of 
legitimate consumption. His classification of wants is in- 


. teresting: food, clothing, shelter, love, play, curiosity (di- 


rected toward exploration and manipulation). He comes 
down hard on the military establishment, adulteration of 
goods, luxuries and advertising, which he describes as “the 
big brother of most of the forms of illth” which he details. 
The difficulty of arriving at definite criteria for judging 
waste is illustrated in Mr. Chase’s treatment of alcohol 
and narcotics, a moderate use of which he finds it possible 
to bring within the pale of the legitimate. 


It is, on the whole, a most impressive indictment that 
Mr. Chase draws of our economic arrangements. It is, 
of course, apparent that a mere engineering account of 
waste is socially inadequate and presupposes a set of 
clearly desirable alternative uses for the resources 
“wasted.” In other words, it is a cultural as well as 
an engineering problem. Nevertheless the physical facts 
themselves are appalling, and the reader is constrained 
to endorse the author’s summing up: “Half and more of 
our man-power counting for nothing; half and more of 
the yearly output of natural resources heedlessly scattered 
and destroyed . . a billion slaves of energy turning 
useless wheels, dragging unheeded loads. Motion, speed, 
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momentum unbounded—to an end never clearly defined, 
to a goal unknown and unseen. F 
“It almost seems as though there were a relentless law 
at work which, with every gain in invention, every im- 
provement in technique, threw off a stream of parasites 
to eat up the slack, and leave us where we were.” 
F. E. J. 


WAGES AND THE FAMILY. By Paut H. Dovuctas. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925. $3.00 


The question of a living wage for industrial workers 
has been thrust into the background in recent years in 
considerations of a practical sort related to the ability 
of our present industrial society to pay a wage bill com- 
mensurate with the most conservative estimates of the 
cost of living. In this book Professor Douglas has made 
a new approach to the problem. Summarizing the vari- 
ous studies that have been made in family budgets he 
concludes that it would probably “not be practicable to 
pay each adult male worker enough to maintain a family 
of five under the present structure of society, and that 
this would also tend to be impracticable under socialism 
and, in all probability, under communism as well.” 


He hastens to add, however, that “these statistics do 
not show that our industries are unable to provide a 
decent wage to the people of the country; they merely 
indicate that industry probably cannot afford to pay every 
adult male enough to maintain a family of five.” 

Then follows a searching inquiry into the assumption 
that a family of five is typical, which the author has no 
difficulty in disproving. At the most, he concludes, on 
the basis of the 1920 census the total number of dependent 
persons per adult male worker could not be more than 
2.35, not 4, as the “family of five” theory presupposes. 
Mr. Douglas concedes that to pay all adult male workers 
enough to maintain a family of five would mean “pay for 
no less than 48,000,000 fictitious dependents, while com- 
bined with equal pay for women it would mean paying 
for no less than 72,000,000 non-existent people.” 

With these findings as a background Mr. Douglas 
makes the following proposal: “Should not the real 
principle be that, as needs are not uniform, but variable, 
so the minimum wage should not be uniform, but should 
vary according to the needs of the worker and his 
family ?” 

The major part of the book is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the working out in other countries of the family 
allowance plan and related plans of wage regulation. 
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This proposal, which is put forward as a means of 
abolishing poverty, improving family relationships, and 
resolving, in part at least, the conflict between the sexes 
in industry, presented as it is against a background of 
very instructive precedent, merits the closest study. 


F. E. J. 


THE PROFESSIONAL IDEALS OF THE LAW- 
YER: A STUDY OF LEGAL ETHICS. By Henry 
— New York, G. A. Jennings Co., 1925. 
This book will be of interest to all students of social 

ethics and those who are initiating steps to raise the ethical 

standards of groups of which they are members. It tells 
in a very concise fashion what has been accomplished in 
this direction by the lawyers. Dr. Jessup makes clear, 
however, that it is not an exhaustive treatise but is writ- 
ten with the intention of promoting discussion, so that 
it may soon be revised and made a more valuable work. 
In Part I we have a discussion of a large number of 
ethical questions of the most practical sort; e.g., “Are 
there degrees of professional misconduct? If so, how 
are they differentiated ? Are canons of profes- 
sional ethics controlling? Is not the practice of 
the law a part of modern business? Is it then 
improper to seek employment? . For what con- 
duct may a lawyer be disbarred?” These questions are 
all answered out of Dr. Jessup’s long experience as an 
officer and a member of committees on professional ethics, 
of the American Bar Association, the New York Bar 

Association and the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 

tion. In Part II are given 32 important court questions 

for discussion. In Part III are the canons of judicial 
ethics of the American Bar Association—very recently 
framed—and some questions relating to them. Of espe- 

cial interest to the non-professional reader are Part VI, 

which contains 232 questions and answers propounded 

to and decided by the committee on professional ethics of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Association, and Part 

VII which gives a summary of the causes for discipline 

in the cases of all lawyers who have been thus dealt with 

in the courts of New York City. 

Dr. Jessup is especially anxious to secure a revision of 
the lengthy canons of legal ethics of the American Bar 
Association, which are enforced in varying fashions by 
local groups of lawyers. He wants them briefer, so that 
there will be “not so much to remember of detail.” He 
therefore challenges his colleagues of the bar to formu- 
late “simple generic injunctions,” which shall be con- 
stantly defined and interpreted by the committee of pro- 
fessional ethics of the local association of lawyers. 


B. Y. L. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF BUSINESS 
CYCLES. By Maurice Beck Hexter. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. $4.00. 


Mr. Hexter, who is executive director of the Boston 
Federated Jewish Charities, here discusses the correla- 
tion between business cycles and cycles of social welfare. 
Correlations have been made between the birth-rate, still- 
birth-rate, death-rate, marriage-rate and divorce-rate on 
the one hand, and unemployment, prices, etc., on the other. 
The author shows that the seasonal fluctuation in the 
social data precedes fluctuations in business cycles. While 
he is careful not to draw too positive conclusions from 
his material he believes that “there may be something to 
the suggestion that varying birth-rates and fluctuating 
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death-rates can and do affect business cycles.” In con- 
clusion, he says: “The writer is very far from regarding 
fluctuations in the birth-rate and the death-rate as the sole 
cause of the origin of business cycles. He does 
submit, however, that some of the findings of the present 
study indicate that most economists, in their study of the 
origin of the business cycle, have overlooked important 
psychological forces. He suggests that in these human 
occurrences which come to most men, capitalists and com- 
mon laborers alike, we have the sources of most human 
emotions, and that these emotions affect every field of 
man’s endeavor.” I, M. C. 


CODES OF ETHICS. A HANDBOOK. By Epcas 
L. HEERMANCE. Burlington, Vermont, The Free Press 
Printing Company, 1924. $4.00. 

This book consists of a collection of the codes of 
ethics of business and professional organizations. 
There are 197 printed, of which 70 per cent were 
adopted between 1920 and 1924. We thus have pre- 
sented case material on the present code writing move- 
ment, which is especially evident among business 
groups, but this material is limited to the bare docu- 
ments and the student who would know the signifi- 
cance of any particular code must dig into the history 
of each organization. 


AMERICAN LABOR PRESS DIRECTORY. New 
York, Labor Research Department of the Rand School 
of Social Science, 1925. $1.00. 


A directory of the labor press has real value for groups 
associated directly or indirectly with the labor movement. 
The present one is the first listing of a comprehensive 
character. It includes the name, subscription price, cir- 
culation, editor and address of the various union organs, 
classified by the organizations which they represent, such 
as, American Federation of Labor, national and inter- 
national unions of the A. F. of L., independent trade 
unions, I. W. W., workers’ education movement, coopera- 
tive movement, socialist party, communist party, farmer- 
labor, etc. General labor papers are listed geographically. 

Concluding sections list labor papers in Canada, inter- 
national labor publications and the more important labor 
organs of South America, Europe, Asia and Australia. 

The classification is stretched a bit in including in a 
labor press directory certain economic and religious 
journals, such as the Journal of Political Economy, the 
St. Louis Christian Advocate and the Southern Church- 
man. And the designations are not always exact; e.g., 
the Federated Press Daily Mail.Service Sheet and Labor 
Letter are included under the head Workers’ Education 
and Research. 

But on the whole the work is useful and a good be- 
ginning. It will have to be brought up to date frequently. 

A. H. C. 


OUTLINES OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR. With applications to education, nursing 
and social work. By Danret H. Kutr Il. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. $2.00. 

A word from the author makes clear the very practical 
purpose of the syllabus: “The guiding objective has been 
to take from the social sciences, particularly ethnology, 
eugenics, social psychology, and sociology, those materials 
that will aid the workers in the above fields of practical 
effort to develop working technics for the best possible 
analyses of social problems in terms of human nature or 
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the personal aspects of the problems, and of group be- 
havior, or their collective aspects.” 

Each of the fifty-three chapters contains a brief sum- 
mary of available data, then references, then queries. A 
perusal of these queries will soon convince the student of 
social problems or the social worker that here is a most 
stimulating outline by a teacher who knows how to raise 
questions as well as to arrange and present data. In 
fact the book is decidedly worth reading and consulting 
because it contains such a valuable summarization of 
issues. For example: “Is sociology established today as 
a doctrine, a point of view, research methods, or a body 
of knowledge?” Some of the problems outlined are: in- 

uistrial waste and economic organization; poverty and 

huperism ; housing and town planning; family disorgan- 

ization; child welfare and maternity care ; commercialized 

1ecreation ; mental deficiency and insanity, “illth” and the 

prolongation of life; vice and the liquor problem; de- 

linquency and adapted education; crime and reeducation. 


THE FARMER’S CHURCH. By Warren H. Witson. 
New York, The Century Co., 1925. $2.00. 


Through the nineteen chapters of this volume run 
the accumulated experience and the philosophy of the 
dean of country church leaders, the man who had to 
take his life in his hands twenty years ago when he 
advocated programs that are now pretty generally 
accepted as the only thing for the country church. 
This volume consists largely of concise interpretative 
statements under such captions as “The Farm,” “The 
armer’s Church,” “Has It a Future?’ “What Is 
eligion?” “Art and Play,” “Rural Spirituality,” “A 
Word to Bishops and Secretaries.” Some of these 
statements contain terse and pregnant definitions. 
In fact a pondering of the language of some of the 
definitions is a decidedly rewarding part of the study 
of this book. For example, a farm is to Dr. Wilson 
“a tiny human unit made up of a family resident upon 
an area of land. . . .£” Though farming is still 
a poor man’s occupation it is itself a spiritual process, 
which the faith of Dr. Wilson declares to be able to 
impart to those who are in it a quality of life unknown 
to those who live in town and city. 

This spiritual quality of agriculture he feels has as 
yet been unappreciated by the leaders of the American 
church, who have not been able to plant truly agri- 
cultural churches on the great American domain. His 
words on rural spirituality in its conventional expres- 
sion are challenging: “A startling evidence of 
he decay of Christian influence is seen in the preva- 
ence of dominating opinions and in the suppression 
of individual variations. But the very essence 
of Christianity is the prophetic spirit, which makes 
men peculiar. When the Christian religion is at its 
highest, it finds a place for men who differ with their 
fellows and who express a critical mind. The low 
spirituality among country people is seen in the dead 
levels of opinion and the authority possessed 
by conventional habits.” ws. &. 


THE BASIS OF RACIAL ADJUSTMENT. By 
Tuomas JACKsoN Woorter, Jr. New York, Ginn and 
Company, 1925. $1.40. 

This book, by a southerner and a member of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, is the fairest and most 
frank and fearless presentation of racial relations that has 
come out of the South. We find here no lurking surrender 
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to intolerance or prejudice. There is no apparent evasion. 

The author finds no scientific data to support biological 
inferiority or superiority of peoples because of race or 
color. He meets the taxation system in the South as it 
relates to interracial appropriations. “The taxation of 
colored people to pay a bond issue which is spent entirely 
for the erection of white public schools is just as dis- 
honest in a community as the activity of the highway- 
man, who, with the aid of a bludgeon, converts your cash 
to his own uses. These are the types of action to be 
avoided by interracial codes.” 

He just as candidly meets the political situation. “For 
the white South, what is needed, above all, is fairness, a 
determination to enforce suffrage tests equitably on white 
and black alike, and resolve to break away from the one 
party system and to regain preeminence in the national 
forums of political action by building a political system 
around the live national issues and forgetting ihe more 
or less dead issue of Negro domination.” 

This book is designed for use as a text-book for schools 
and colleges. It should be welcomed not only as an 
attempt to meet the interracial situation in a most just 
manner, but also as a significant mark of the growing 
desire on the part of the young South to face frankly 
the difficult problem of interracial adjustment. It merits 
attention not only from educators but likewise from those 
active in the fields of religious and social work. 

F. 0. N. 


THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS. 
Valparaiso, Indiana, The Children’s Foundation. $1.00. 


This is a book of 516 pages which may be obtained 
by sending your name and address and one dollar to 
the Foundation. The price of course is a philanthropic 
one. If the book were being sold for financial profit, 
it would be nearer ten dollars. But it is being sold 
for the reader’s profit, and there is no wiser investment 
of a dollar. Written by nationally known authorities, 
under the editorship of M. V. O’Shea, professor of 
education in the University of Wisconsin, its chapters 
fully carry out the aim stated in the introduction: of 
bridging the gap between what is known about the 
child, and our actual practice in child care. The book 
presents the findings of experts in a form receivable 
by the layman. It should be in the library of every 
church, in the hands of every teacher and leader, 
whether of kindergarten children or of adolescents, 
and as far as possible it should be read by every parent. 
For a quarter of a century progress has been made 
by careful students of the child, his impulses, his in- 
tellectual development, his social traits, his mental and 
physical and social hygiene, his native equipment and 
what happens to it, his education and his moral de- 
velopment. This notable book gives an opportunity 
to put oneself abreast of the findings. A. N. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN SOUTH CHINA: THE SOCI- 
OLOGY OF FAMILISM. By Dantet H. Kutp II. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. $3.50. 


This study by Dr. Kulp is important from the point of 
view of methodology and content and because of its 
implications for religious and educational endeavor. The 
method may be briefly described in the author’s own words 
as “the organic”—“wherein all the details of a delimited 
culture group are studied in their natural conjunctions, 
relationships and interdependencies.” The book consists 
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altogether of interpretations of data secured by Dr. Kulp 
and an assistant about Phenix Village, Kwantung, China, 
and the data should be considered as related only to this 
village. The selection of this village was made, however, 
on the hypothesis that it represents the most frequently 
recurrent type. Considering content, the book is an 
achievement in clear and orderly presentation. The 
language at spots and the categories of the study may 
appear strange, but they are the outgrowth of the method- 
ology which Dr. Kulp has followed. 

The implications for religious and educational work are 
many. Certainly administrators of missionary work will 
want to study it, and the long chapter on “Religion and the 
Spiritual Community” will surely be found rewarding. 
Dr. Kulp makes a careful appraisal of the effect of Chris- 
tian missions in China and the reasons for the intense 


opposition to them. B. Y. L. 


PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH. By Joun Haynes 
Hotmes. New York, Greenberg, Inc., 1925. $2.00. 


Mr. Holmes’s book—a monument, in content and spirit 
as well as in title, to Edith Cavell—is a unique and re- 
freshing attempt to construct a philosophy of patriotism. 
It was high time the attempt was made. One can hardly 
say whether current thought is more confused by those 
who glorify a vulgar, exclusive and aggressive patriotism, 
or by those who in their zeal for internationalism have 
failed to understand an elemental love of country and 
have been unwilling to give such a sentiment any place 
in their scheme of social values. 

That unthinking allegiance to the state which places a 
man’s conscience in the keeping of his government is 
rightly branded as immoral. Likewise the mischievous 
identification of patriotism with war—“infantilism” is Mr. 
Holmes’s forceful epithet! But those enthusiasts for the 
federation of the world who have lost sight of the reality 
and validity of a sentiment of patriotism have “thrown 
out the baby with the bath.” The denunciation of patriot- 
ism so common in radical circles today is easy to under- 
stand, and in so far as it is aimed at patrioteerism, is fully 
justified. We have had enough of what Mr. Holmes so 
aptly calls the “free and unlimited coinage of the people’s 
idealism into the base currency of modern imperialism.” 
But the person who tries to clear the way for international- 
ism by annihilating love of country does his cause a 
disservice by laying it open to caricature and to that 
hostility and suspicion which cynicism always invites. 

Mr. Holmes avoids the error, and he therefore has some- 
thing to work on. He earns the right to rebuke the 
hypocrisy and materialism that have eaten deep into our 
national life and vitiated our contacts with other nations, 
bv evidencing his affection for American traditions and 
his faith in an ideal America of the future. 

To Mr. Holmes the love of country, which in this 
behavioristic era he is not afraid to call “instinctive,” is 
the embryo from which must eventually come that higher 
patriotism in which the individual identifies himself with 
mankind. To the illumination and support of this con- 
ception he brings the philosophy of Josiah Royce—long 
a source of generously recognized inspiration—and the 
prophetic vision of Romain Rolland, together with an im- 
pressive array of literary testimony from former gen- 
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THE MESSAGES AND PAPERS OF WOODROW > 
WILSON. New York, George H. Doran Company, - 
1924. $3.00. 2 vol. 
Here is a valuable collection of material for the student _ 

of recent history. These volumes contain the late Presi- 

dent’s public addresses, particularly important corre- 
spondence, diplomatic messages and other state papers, 
from his inauguration in 1913 to his death. The papers 
included treat most of the important governmental ques- 
tions which developed during his terms in office. There 
is an introduction by Albert Shaw which sketches the 
main events in President Wilson’s career during the 


years covered in the volumes. ea 


OSMAN PASHA. By WitttaM Jourpan Rapp. Ne 

York, The Century Co., 1925. $1.25. 

Osman Pasha is a play in four acts, written by a man 
who has seen, from personal experience, the glory and 
the woe in the Near East. Armenian dependency, strug- 
gle and endurance, Turkish pride, ambition and intensity, 
and the gospel of tolerance as Jesus taught it, are drama- 
tized in such a way that though the play is destined for 
professional production, it will lend itself to interpreted 


— for mission study groups interested in the Near 
st. 
E. B. 


MAN AND HIS AFFAIRS. By Watrer N. Potakov. 

Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1925. $2.50. 

Mr. Polakov has taken as his text the thesis of Alfred 
Korzybski whose “Manhood of Humanity” appeared i 
1921 and occasioned some comment. Korzybski’s thesi! 
is that man belongs to a distinct “class of life” whose 
prerogative it is to “bind time” precisely as plants are 
“chemistry-binding,” and animals “space-binding.” By 
this he means that for man time is a fourth dimension 
and his progress is an “exponential function of time.” 

This idea, Mr. Polakov has elsewhere summed up in 
the definition: “Man is man and nothing else.” Man 
does not belong to the animal class, but he has falsely 
assumed that he does and he therefore “glorifies con- 
servatism and passes laws that fix certain conduct and 
organization as unchangeable; moreover reason, criticism 
and the ability to improve, being unessential for the 
preservation of the life of animals, is neglected, suppressed 
or even persecuted in any human society whenever it 
believes itself to be animalistic society.” Man may ad- 
vance by geometric progression if he avails himself of 
his powers as a “time-binder.” 

Mr. Polakov receives much of his inspiration from the 
newly developed theory of relativity which he expounds i 
a rather sketchy way. There are some bright flashes 
in the book, which, however, on the whole, cannot be 
followed by the non-mathematical mind and impresses 
one as highly speculative—as did the Korzybski book 
referred to of which Mr. Polakov makes much use. Like 
the earlier book, it is a sort of sermon, and a very whole- 
some one, on the spiritual possibilities of human life. 
“From generation to generation knowledge is multiplied, 
old fallacies are discarded and every young man or woman 
has within reach what his or her parents had slowly and 
painfully to discover. This is the velocity of human life; 
it is the peculiar human characteristic; it is man’s unique 
power; it is that by virtue of which man is man.” 

F. E. J. 
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